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Agricultural. 








TESTING SEEDS. 





A Visit to the Test Garden of D. M. Ferry 
& Co. and What is Being Done There. 





On Saturday morning last we paid a long 
promised visit to the vest garden of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., located on Woodward 
Avenue, about a mile and a half from the 
city hall. The garden is under the care of 
Prof. W. W. Tracy, who ig personally 
known to a number of our readers, and his 
name must be familiar to many others. 


It was a bright warm morning, and on 
atriving at the grounds we found the Pro- 
fessor and a number of men at work among 
the vegetable beds. 

With Mr. Tracy we started to look over 
the work that was being done. This 
ground was first appropriated to its present 
use about two years ago, andas itisa 
pretty tough soil it required some labor to 
get it into proper shape. 

Coming into the grounds from Wood- 
ward Avenue, you find the entire front 
covered by beds of verbenas, which are 
now a mass of bloom, with richly variega- 
ted colors. Mr. Tracy said they were try- 
ing the experiment of raising this seed for 
themselves. 

Next comes long rows of different vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, onions, tomatoes, 
cauliflowers, cucumbers, etc, etc. Each 
vegetable has a plat of its own, and each 
Tow generally contains a different variety, 
with carefully arranged labels. These 
labels are numbered and the numbers 
correspond with’ those in a_ record 


book kept by Mr. Tracy, which 
gives in a concise form all the 
particulars of the variety, such as 


the originator, from whom the seed was 
procured, date of planting, date of ripen- 
ing, etc. Toprevent any mistakes another 
record is kept by means of a diagram of 
the grounds, with the plats cazefully mark- 
ed out, so that in case a label is pulled up: 
or lost, a reference to the diagram enables 
the workmen to replace it correctly. 

Very often seeds of a single variety are 
obtained from different sources, and these 
arekeptentirely distinct, and the result 
used as a guide in procuring stocks of this 
particular seed. 

All the newer varieties of potatoes, corn, 
Wheat, oats, and barley are being tested, 
and reports about them from such a care- 
fal observer as the Professor must prove 
of the greatest value to every farmer. We 
shall avail ourselves of the invitation of 
Mr. Tracy to visit these grounds frequent 
ly and report results for the benefit of our 
Teaders, 

The plats of grain had suffered severely 

from the attacks of that vicious little scamp, 
the English sparrow. Mr. Tracy said he 
had commenced shooting them, but after 
killing some seventy on a small plat, and 
the numbers appearing to increase, he had 
become discouraged and resigned the 
Stound to them. 
The varieties of wheat grown were about 
*0 in number, including all those best 
known. In hardiness the old Mediterra- 
ean was at the head, the severe winter 
hotaffecting it in any way, while Tappa- 
hannock, only a few feet from it, was a 
Complete failure. 

One experiment tried here has demon- 
strated the great utility of testing seeds be- 
foreacropissown. Seed of 1878, 1879 and 
1880, all of one variety of wheat, were 
Sownin adjoiningrows. The 1878 seed did 
extremely well, the 1879 was nearly a failure, 
tad the 1880 was not so good as that of 
1878. Mr, Tracy says he is confident that 
4 large part of the failure of the wheat 
‘Top the past season was due to bad seed, 
the crop from which it was generally taken 
hot proving good. He had seen two good 
fields of wheat in one neighborhood, while 
all the Test were very poor, and upon in- 
quiry he had learned that they were sown 
With seed of the growth of 1878. Hada 
‘est been made before the seed was sown, 
ts Worthlessness would have become ap- 
Parent, and other seed used. 

There is a hot-house on the grounds 


where seeds are all tested in pots before 
planting, and here the greatest care is taken 
to have the tests made in the most critical 
manner. 

A part of the seed in the paper from 
which any is planted is always put away 
and labeled, so that no mistake can be 
made as to where the seed was procured. 
It is found that even with the utmost care 
on the part of seedsmen, mistakes will 
occur in the putting up of seeds, and Mr. 


9 | Tracy pointed out two or three instances 


where such errors had been made. This 
is one of the reasons why every seed house 
should have facilities for testing seeds be- 
fore they are sent out. 

The grounds here are also used to test 
new varieties, as it is found impossible to 
predict what a variety will be until it has 
been grown for two or three seasons. The 


6| movement of D. M. Ferry & Co. in this 


direction, isan important one for their cus- 


7 | tomers and farmers generally, and cannot 


help but prove of great value. 
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CROP REPORTS. 








The great value of a reliable system of 

crop reports is too evident to need any ar- 
gument initsfavor. The present season 
has more than ever demonstrated their 
utility and value to every one, and especi- 
ally to the farmer. The governments of 
the various States are gradually perfecting 
systems that will with time grow into 
thoroughly organized bureaus, whose re- 
ports will be valued for their authenticity. 
In Michigan a good start has been made, 
which we hope to see become more and 
more efficient and reliable. Last week a 
party who had been visiting Secretary 
Chamberlain, of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, gave us a statement of what 
he was doing in that direction. His plan 
this season has been as follows: 
Last spring, in co-operation with the 
State Auditor, he ascertained through paid 
assessors of the different townships 
throughout the State, the average acreage 
of wheat in each county, by means of a new 
heading added to the ordinary blanks fill- 
ed out by the county auditors. Recently 
he has had prepared and sent to each 
township ‘‘threshers’ blanks”, as they are 
called, to be given to the leading threshers 
throughout the State. The blanks are in 
the form of a neat pocket memorandum of 
card board, with certain spaces for record- 
ing the number of acres and bushels 
threshed and date of threshing. The cor- 
respondents from the different townships, 
after collecting the reports of three weeks’ 
threshing will send the totals of acres and 
bushels thus obtained to the State Board of 
Agriculture. In this way a close average 
of the yield per acre for three week will be 
obtained from each county, which will be 
considered as an average for the season. 
Having the average per acre and the total 
acreage, the basis for an exceedingly prompt 
and valuable estimate of the yield is fur- 
nished. The results obtained by this plan 
will be given inthe August crop report of 
Ohio, ‘to be published about the 
middle of August. The township cor- 
respondents are not paid for their labor, 
but as a recognition of the value of the 
service rendered, the Board of Agriculture 
sends to each correspondent an invitation 
to attend the Ohio State Fair, to be held at 
Columbus from August 29 to September 3, 
the recipient to have full complimentary 
admission to all its privileges. : 

This system appears to be avery good 
oae, and we publish it for the information 
of our State officers, who may get an idea 


from it. 
—_——_seo—__—_—_——- 


The Prospects in Shiawassee County. 





LarInessune, July 23d, 1881. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Harvest being over, we will take a little 
breathing spell in which to write you a 
few lines in regard to the crop prospects 
in this locality. Wehave had unusually 
favorable weather for harvesting thus far, 
which together with the light crop, has 
made this a short, easy harvest. Have had 
only a few slight sprinkles, so that much 
wheat has been secured in an excellent 
condition, and the remainder is being rapid- 
ly taken care of. According to the best 
calculations we shall look for an average 
yield of about 12 bushels per acre. The 
straw is well filled, of fair quality, though 
a little dark. 

Oats are heavy, and beginning to ripen. 
Rather more than the usual number of 
acres were sown last spring, many farmers 
plowing up their winter killed wheat for 
the purpose. 

Corn and potatoes are doing well, but 
would be greatly benefited by a few show- 
ers. 

Small fruits, with the exception of straw- 
berries, were a total failure, and the same 
may be truthfully said of peaches as re- 
gards thissection. There will be a good 
crop ot apples, wh‘ch bid fair to be of fine 
quality, large and fair. There is a great 
yield of whortleberries in the swamps, 
which have been swarming with people. 
They have ranged in price from 15 to 6c 
per quart. 

There seems to be a great scarcity of 
hogs and cattle just now, and sheep are 
not over plenty. Stock of all kinds com- 





mands a ready sale. Respectfully. 
G. W. 8. 


Notes from Indiana. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

I send you a few items pertaining to the 
crops in this county. Wheat is not good, 
scarcely half a crop, owing in part to the 
drought about the time of sowing, and 
also because we hada dry May. Corn is 
being cut short by drought. Oats good. 
Meadows pretty fair. Pastures are almost 
bare; 1f it does not rain soon I do not know 
what will be done with stock. 

Farmers in this county are wide awake, 
and are improving their flocks and herds. 
There are a few good herds of Shorthorns, 
and many others are making a start in that 
direction. In fact, nearly all are impress- 
ed with the idea that it pays to raise good 
stock, and are now using thoroughbred 
males. This has all been brought about 
in avery short time, and by a few wide- 
awake and energetic farmers who were 
not afraid to risk a few extra dollars on a 
really good animal, notwithstanding they 
were the recipients of more than one thrust 
for their seeming cxtravagance. But see- 
ing is believing. 

I would request that those having choice 
seed wheat for sale would advertise in the 
Farmer. I, as well as a good many of 
my neighbors, are wanting wheat from 
Michigan. J. H. D. 

_ JOHNSON City, Ind., July 16th, 1881. 
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Wheat in the State. 








VERGENNES, Mich, July 21, 1881. . 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

If the wheat in other counties of the 
State has improved equally with the crop 
in Kent County, where Clawson wheat is 
mostly sown, the wheat crop of 1881 will 
be greater than farmers anticipated. | 

Again, we noticed farmers cutting Claw- 
son wheat too green for full development 
of albuminoids, which accounts for some 
of the fault-finding against this variety. 
Yet we claim it is not the fault of the 
variety of wheat. We have sheiled wheat 
heads that, to all appearances, were over- 
ripe, when in reality said wheat was only 
in the dough state. When wheat is cut 
too green it will shrink according to its 
undeveloped condition, thus losing in 
weight as well as in quality. 

Mr. Editor, I write more freely on this 
subject because wheat has been the main 
factor in the wealth of Michigan, and any- 
thing which will lead farmers to obey the 
laws of nature in growing wheat, will be 
for the interest of everybody concerned. 

Jd. 1, B. K. 
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Wheat on a Reclaimed Marsh. 





SANDSTONE, July 20, 1881. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

Within I enclose you afew kernels of 
wheat which I raised on a marsh lot that 
two years ago was covered with water and 
coarse marsh grass, the water at least two 
feet deep. We tiled the land thoroughly 
and summer fallowed the same. I think 
we shall get at least 25 bushels to the acre. 
It is a very heavy growth of straw and is 
perfectly smooth. We cut it with a 
reaper. Weconsider that it has beena 
perfect success in tilling. 

J. L. RICHARDSON. 





[The sample enclosed was of very fair 
appearance, with the grains in some in- 
stances a little shrunken. Should think 
it remarkably good under the circum- 
stances. Mr. Richardson deserves credit 
for proving in a practical way what can 
be done with marsh land when it is taken 
in hand by the right person. 

——_+0>—______ 


Draining Level Lands. 


An Illinois correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman writes as follows as to the best 
method of draining the low lying lands that 
State, and his ideas are applicable to the 
level lands of Michigan. 

‘* There are vast tracts level, or nearly 
so, that can only be drained by cutting a 
large ditch or canal for several miles, or 
dredging out a stream so as to give suffi- 
cient fall for the water to runoff. Insuch 
cases the law allows, in this State, a drain- 
age district to be formed, comprising lands 
to be thus drained. The owners thereof 
may form a company, obtain a charter 
from the State, and tax the property bene- 
fited for the expenses of the work. Thus 
some of the best lands in the State are be- 
ing made susceptible of cultivation. From 
such tracts the water will necessarily move 
off slowly, and numerous branches are re- 
quired when the system is extended to 
every farm and field. A great lack of sys- 
tem and foresight is observable upon the 
average farm, wherever attempts have 
been made either to drain level fields 
or control the courses of small streams and 
branches. As usual, no regard is paid to 
having the stream run straight. Thenatur- 
al winding, crooked channel is deepened 
and widened, leaving the adjacent fields 
more or less illshaped, as if tae work were 
intended, as it too often is, to serve a pur- 
pose for a single year. Year after year 
this crooked stream is cleaned out, or is 
washed deep and wider; trees and bushes 
grow up along its margin, and it becomes 
a natural blemish—an eyesore for all time. 

‘* Tf in providing for the escape of sur- 
face water from level farms, less attention 
were paid to old water courses, and new 
broad and straight ditches were opened 





wherever practicable, the object sought 





would be gained at less expense in the long 
tun, and the farm would be left in a shape 
more pleasing to the eye, and more con- 
venient to cultivate. The first outlay 
might be greater; but the future expense of 
keeping in order would be less, as in a 
straight channel the distance is less 
and the fall greater between two given 
points, and the liability to choke, fill up 
or cut the banks is less, and less trouble- 
some to clean out. The current will run 
more swiftly, and a smaller channel will 
suffice for the same volume of water. The 
expense of cutting a deep ditch is less than 
many suppose, and the necessity of cutting 
through a rise of a foot or two will drive 
many to dig twice as far around,and there- 
by injure the appearance and symmetry of 
the farm for alltime. Twoor three teams, 
with plows and scrapers and experienced 
drivers, wi!l accomplish more in a day 
than one not accustomed to the work would 
imagine. The ditch should be V-shaped, 
and at least three times as wide on the top 
as deep, the plows commencing always at 
the margin and turning outward. The 
scrapers starting empty at the centre, 
should be drawn diagonally out and dump- 
ed a rod or more from the ditch, the teams 
turning always one way, and finishing one 
side at a time as deep as plowed. Thus 
the teams become accustomed to the work, 
and it goes on with machine-like system 
and regularity. In tenacious soil two 
teams may be hitched to the plow with ad- 
vantage. For large ditches the road grad- 
ing machine may be used to advantage. 

‘*One object which I have in view in 
writing this article, isto show how farm- 
ers who have not the advantage of a good 
outlet may greatly improve their lands at 
no very great expense. For them tile 
drainageis out of the question. The best 
they can do is to lay off their land in squares 
or parallelograms as nearly as practicable, 
according to the lay of the land, and make 
ditches broad and deep enough to hold the 
surface water. Then, by always plowing 
the centre of these squares, or lands, and 
from the ditches, the lay of the land will 
be improved by each successive pléwing. 
It is not to be expected that much could be 
accomplished iz this way in one cr two 
years, but let a farm be judicious]. Jaid 
out according to this plan, and the work 
commenced, improvement will follow slow- 
ly but surely. If no intelligent plan is 
pursued, the owner may go on all his life 
around slough and ponds, losing the use 
of considerable land, besides the loss 
and vexation in cultivating wet land.” 
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Mixed Husbandry. 

A few weeks ago we had an article on 
this subject, in which we took strong 
ground in favor of the farmers of this State 
avoiding the mistake of devoting their 
whole energy to some special crop, and 
the certain falure that was sure to result. 
The following from the Western Rural 
takes the same ground, and is worthy of 
the attention of our readers: 

‘Perhaps it is a well settled character- 
istic of the American people to go to ex. 
tremes, and if it is so, the farmer is not 
more to blame for doing so than other 
classes. Instead of taking into considera- 
tion the probabilities of the future, when 
entering upon an enterprise, we are satis— 
fied to confine our expectations to the 
present, and to content ourselves with a 
sort of acceptance of the principle of ‘ suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ So 
long as the morning is cloudless we per- 
suade ourselves that the whole day will be. 
It may be that we are easily tempted of- 
ten, and that the hope of gain, based upon 
flattering promises, allures us into positions 
from which natural laws and our: own 
judgment should warn us. Itis very cer- 
tain that this has often been the case with 
our farmers. Some particular branch of 
husbandry has from some cause or another 
promisedjunusual results, and systems, often 
very wise and complete, have been sub- 
verted for the purpose of giving free scope 
to this particular branch. It may have 
been the growing of wheat, corn or other 
special crops; perhaps it was the culture 
of strawberries, cranberries, or other small 
fruits; sheep or cattle, or hogs may have 
won the undivided love and so demanded 
the undivided attention to the neglect of 
the cultivation of crops necessary to pro- 
perly provide for the stock, or which may 
be relied on for profit in case of failure 
from any cause in that special branch; or 
else, perhaps, devoting the farm to the ex- 
haustive raising of grain in conjunction 
With live stock, and neglecting the pasture 
which not only furnishes a cheap food for 
the stock, but is an important link in the 
profitable rotation of crops; at all events 
a farm is made to support one branch of the 
many that legitimately belong to it. The 
result, which was not difficult to discern in 
the beginning, if one chooses to openhiseyes 
and look,came sooner or later with unvary- 
ing certainty. The season came at last 
which was not favorable to the growth 
of the particular crop to which the en- 
tire resources of the farm was devoted; in- 
sect enemies came and destroyed the 
growing crop or ruined the ripening 
harvest, or else perhaps the market was 
glutted or inactive from some other 
cause. Whatever the cause of failure, the 
farmer who had pinned his faith and based 
his hope upon a special crop, was distress- 
ed, if not ruined. It may have been grain- 








ing stock that occupied the farmer’s atten- 
tion and exhausted the resources of his 
land. Failure came finally in that case as 
certainly as in the former,and the insecur- 
ity of special husbandry was graphically 
demonstrated when it was too late to avert 
the calamity.” 
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Ohio Wheats. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
makes the following comments on the 
wheat raised in Miami County: 

‘‘ During the last twenty years, the farm- 
ers of this and other localities, have been 
raising and testing more than twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat, endeavoring to get 
the most productive and profitable variety 
of grain, though very few of these twenty 
or more different kinds have been retained 
for more than two, three or four years, un- 
til they were rejected or run out. Some 
will 1un down much sooner than others. 
Comparatively few will hold their own for 
more than a few years, and yet by judici- 
ous Management and attention, some kind 
may be even improved instead of deterio- 
rating, and by proper care may become 
adapted to the locality in which 1t is raised. 

_ “The Red Mediterranean has been domi- 
ciled in this part of the country many 
years, whereas it ought to have been aban 
doned long ago. With the exception of a 
few seasons, it has not produced nearly 
what we have a right to expect of our best 
varieties. So it has also been with various 
other kinds of wheat. As for myself, I 
have not raised the Mediterranean for 
more than twelve years, but I have noticed 
it on other farms. I have experimented 
with quite a number of other kinds; with 
imported wheat, and with wheat from 
various parts of this country, but with the 
exception of two several kinds, which I 
have recently been raising, I shall let all 
go for the present. These two are the 
Fulz and the Valley wheat. The Fultz, 
we all know, has, for the last four or five 
years, been the most productive kind of 
wheat known here; although the Millers’ 
Association condemned it, because it is 
hard to grind, makes inferior flour, and 
consequently sells at a discount; but while 
the farmers could make much more on the 
yield of the Fultz above other wheat, than 
they Would lose on the discount on the 
price, they continued to raise it, regardless 
of the millers’ condemnation. But now, if 
the farmers succeed in getting a kind of 
wheat that will yield as much or more than 
the Fultz, and sell at the highest market 
price, they will make money by raising it, 
instead of the Fultz, This has now been 
accom plished. 

‘‘The Valley wheat has now been tested 
fully five years, and it has proved to yield 
a3 much, or more, per acre than the Fultz, 
giving full satisfaction to those who have 
s2en it and raised it. A neighbor ot mine, 
oae of the most successful wheat raisers 
of this county, said: ‘It is the greatest 
wheat I ever saw.’ Bunt this wheat is only 
known at present in this locality. This 
species was produced and tested in this 
wise: Five years ago I obtained one pint 
of wheat from Sacramento Valley, Cali- 
fornia. I sowed it separately from any 
other wheat, but having¥been acquainted 
with the nature of spring wheat, I saw, 
after the frosts of winter came upon it, 
that it was all spring wheat, except about 
five or six barrels, and, of course, the 
spring wheat all froze out, while the others 
remained fresh and green. That which re- 
mained headed and matured grain of five 
or six different kinds, easily distinguished. 
Some of the heads I rejected then. Other 
four different kinds of heads I saved to 
experiment with, sowing the seed separate - 
ly. After the second crop I rejected all 
but two. 

-‘Of the third crop I retained only one 
kind, the Valley wheat, which I tested on 
five different kinds of soil. This year I 
have produced the fifth crop, and the 
heads and grain have every time proved to 
be all that could be expected. I have 
found that it has a capacity of yielding 
from forty to fifty bushels per acre. I 
have sowed 1t the !ast three years by the 
side of Fultz, on the same day, in the same 
kind of soil, and in every instance it was 
better than the Fultz by the side of it. 
Instead of running down it has improved. 
This is the kind of wheat we want. It 
has a stiff stalk, it stands well, and has so 
far been free from rust—makes excellent 
flour.” 


Deterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., cathes of ‘‘The Horse and its Dis- 
eases,” “Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘‘ Sheep, Swine 
and Poul ,” Horse Training Made Easy,” etc. 
Professional. advice through the columns of this 

— to regular subscribers free. Parties desir 
i formation will be required to send their f 
name and address to the office of the FARMER, 
questions will be answered by mail unless accom- 
anied by a fee of one dollar, In order that correct 
foformation may be given the symptoms should be 
accurately described, how long standing, together 
with color and age of animal, and what treatmen 
if any, hasbeen resorted to. Private address, 20 


First Street Detroit. 




















THE DISEASES OF OUR DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


NO. IX. 





CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CAT- 
TLE. 

To go back to the early history of this 

disease, which is wrapt in obscurity, would 





occupy too muck of our time and space 
without benefit to our many readers. That it 
is of ancient date there can be no question, 

originating in the marshy swamps of Hun- 
gary. In 1733 it proved very destructive 
in the cantons of Zurich in Switzerland. 

In the same year it prevailed in Piedmont, 

Jura, Bourbonnais, and in the environs of 
Paris. It was introducedin England by 
importation about the year 1840 and prov- 
ed exceedingly fatal, sweeping away thou- 
sands of the most valuable cattle, reducing 
many industrious and thriving farmers to 
beggary. ‘‘The great point is to establish 
how the disease has passed from country 
to country so as to lead to the present fright- 
ful condition of herds on British soil. We 
need not go very far back. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, and begin- 
ning of the present one, the continent of 
Europe, the scene of perpetual strifes, con- 
tinued to be overcome by the disease. In 
the days of Waterloo, the malady had 
penetrated France, Belgium, Hanover, and 
Holland. It was everywhere but in Eng- 
land, and the extreme north of Europe. It 
even followed Napoleon into Russia. All 
this was due to the necessities of large 
armies. They required cattle both for their 
transports and for food. It has been as- 
serted that pleuro-pneumonia appeared in 
England before the importations of 1842. 
Undoubtedly it did appear before the free 
admission of foreign cattle into our ports, 
and singularly enough it appeared in a part 
of the United Kingdom, most distant from 
contaminated countries; with which our 
free trade was first opened up; but very 
careful inquiries have convinced me that 
it was in county Cork, and indeed in the 
city of Cork or its vicinity, that the first 
outbreak occurred. In 1889, 1840, or 1841, 
animals were imported by gentleman re- 
lated to a British consul at one of the 
Dutch ports;the were destined for breeding 
purposes, and at the present day traces of 
these early importations are to be seen in 
county Cork, where are numerous crosses, 
with a decided admixture of Dutch blood. 
Pleuro-pneumonia was introduced into 
county Limerick fromsCork, only in 1844, 
From Limerick it spread to Carlow, Kil- 
kenny, Tipperary, Waterford, Wicklow, 
Meath, Galway, ahd Rostommus. The 
losses 1n Ireland were enormous,and indeed 
much larger than in England or Scotland. 
The north of Ireland has generally been 
more free from the disease than the south, 
but we find that in 1844 some cattle were 
imported into the county Tyrone from 
Glasgow, and amongst these it broke out, 
continuing its destructive career until 1852, 
since which it has abated. Londonderry 
suffered about 1849-50, and here and there 
in all the other counties. Whilst the lung- 
disease was thus lighting up in the differ- 
ent parts of Ireland, it was committing 
great ravagesin England. All the large 
towns containing dairy cows suffered. 
Speedily did the disease pass from London 
to Manchester and Birmingham and to 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Newcastle. 
It was in the month of November, 1848, that 
English cattle carried the disease into 
Scotland; it speedily passed to Glasgow, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. In 1844 it reached 
Inverness by cattle taken there by sea. 
Thus the large towns and their vicinity 
were first affected, but no great interval 
elapsed before farms were contaminated. 
The counties of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland were all affected by 1844- 
45. It was later that the disease entered 
the breeding districts of Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Devon, when is de- 
stroyed many animals. Its introduction 
into the United States occurred in the year 
1844 by the purchase of a cow brought to 
the port of New York, by an English ship, 
and taken to one of the dairies on Skill- 
man Street, Brooklyn. From this point it 
spread gradually from one dairy to another, 
as the animals were exposed to its poison-— 
ous influences. From this point it 1s rea- 
sonably supposed to have found its way 
into New Jersey and Pennsylvania; though 
no positive evidence in support of this 
theory can be adduced. From this source 
it was traced directly to the herd of Mr. 
Prentice, of Albany, N. Y. It has been 
claimed that a Mr. T. Richardson, of New 
Jersey,in the year 1847 imported some cat- 
tle from England. They soon showed 
signs of the disease, and Mr. Richardson 
had his whole stock,amounting in value to 
$10,000, immediately destroyed. But this 
statement we have not been enabled to 
trace to any reliable authority. As early 
as 1855-56 it made its appearance in Bur- 
lington, Camden, Mercer, and Middlesex 
counties, New Jersey, situated immediate- 

ly between New York and Philadelphia, 

spreading to the Philadelphia dairies and 
extending to Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties. Farmers and dairymen were very 
reticent on the subject; many from finan- 
cial motives allowing their animals to die,. 
or disposing uf them to the butcher on the 
first indication of disease rather than have 
it known that disease was in their herd, 
where veterinary surgeons were called, 

secresy was enjoined; hence facts were 
kept from the public press regarding its 
existence. Many readers of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, of that time well 
recollect the amusing caricatures of the 
bob tail cow, with long and curled up hoofs; 
suffering from disease or having been 


cured by a precess of inoculation, then so 


generally practiced in Brooklyn and Wil.. 
liamsburgh dairies, cattle losing their tails in 
consequence of the ulceration following 

the operation; the disease was then known 
as the swill milk disease, its character was 

not discovered until after the importation 

of four cows from Holland by Mr. Win- 

throp Chenery of Belmont, Massachusetts, 

May 23d, 1858, three of which sickened 
and died within a month after landing in 
Boston harbor. In the FARMER of Feb. 

18th, 1879, we published extracts from the 
report of the Massachusetts Cattle Com- 

missioners; to the State Legislature on their 
return from-the infected districts of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, where the dis- 
ease had existed for several years previous 
to the Chenery,importation. But, asmany 
of our subscribers do not file their papers, 

and this subject is now attracting general 
attention throughout the land, we repub- 
lish it by request, that all may be upon 
their guard against one of the most insidi- 
ous and destructive diseases to which cat- 
tle are exposed. 

‘*The recent newspaper reports to the 
effect that Canada and Great Britain have 
prohibited the importation of American 
cattle, ia consequence of the British con- 
sul having informed his government of 
the existence of pleuro-pneumonia among 
the cows in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, has created quite a stir in the 
cattle markets of the country. It is true, 
the disease has an existence in the vicinity 
of New York and Philadelphia, but there 
is no necessity for alarm, as itis confined 
mainly to the city stables, where it has ex- 
isted more than 20 years, and where it is 
kept as it were isolated. Cows once in 
these city establishments, rarely return to 
the agricultural districts; but are kept 
there until they die or are killed. In re- 
viewing briefly the great panic of 1860, 
caused by what was then known as the 
Massachusetts cattle disease, we find re- 
corded: ‘In the month of May, 1858, Mr. 
Chenery, of Belmont near Boston, import- 
ed from Holland, four cows, for breeding 
purposes. On their arrival at his farm, 
one of these cows was found to be sick, the 
danger was not then suspected and no pre- 
cautions were taken.’ This cow was the 
starting point of that excitement. The 
sale of several calves by Mr. Chenery, was 
the means of conveying the disease to other 
points, for full particulars of which we 
would refer those interested to the report 
of the extra session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, held May, 1860. The effects 
of this excitement was felt in all parts of 
the country. At this session of the Legis- 
lature, a board of commissioners was ap- 
pointed, with full power to destroy every 
herd of cattle the moment the presence of 
the disease was discovered, and bury their 
dead carcasses. The commissioners were, 
James Richie, G. F. Thayer, and Henry 
Sabin. When thisexcitement commenced 
it was claimed that the same contagious 
disea3e existed in and around Philadelphia 
and New Jersey, and that the veterinary 
surgeons were treating it quite successfully, 
when early attention, ani careful nursing 
were given the diseased animal. These 
assertions were denied in a emphatic man- 
ner by the commissioners, An invitation 
was extended to them to visit Philadelphia, 
and New Jersey, and investigate the 
character of the disease, which we claimed 
was identical with that of Massachusetts. 
The invitation was accepted. The Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, appointed the following as a 
committee to meet the commissioners from 
Massachusetts, and conduct them to the 
infected districts. The committee con- 
sisted of Robt. Hare, A. L. Elwyn, M. D. 
and Robert Jennings, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Arrangements were made with Mr, A. 
Malliard, of Bordentown, New Jersey, 
who represented the Burlington County 
Agricultural Society of that State, to meet 
the commissioners at Bordentown on the 
5th day of June, 1862. The Philadelphia 
committee met the Massachusetts com- 
mission as pre-arranged, with the follow- 
ing results, compiled from the commis- 
sioners’ report, to the State Board of Ag- 
riculture. ‘The commissioners deter- 
mined to see for themselves, so they went 
to New Jersey. They were met at Bor- 
dentown by Dr. R. Jennings a veterinary 
surgeon, by a large stock breeder and 
noble hearted farmer, Adolph Malliard, 
and by others, members of a committee of 
the agricultural societies. They visited 
herds which had been infected with dis- 
ease, and found some where a large por- 
tion had died. They killed and examined 
a sick cow, and identified the disease with 
that in Massachusetts. In all instances 
where it existed it had been introduced by 
cattle brought from Philadelphia. The ap- 
prehensions of the farmers in that region 
had been aroused, and the commissioners 
found that a species of isolation had been 
resorted to; but this was far from boing 
thorough and efficient. The commission- 
ers followed the trail of the Bordentown 
disease to Philadelphia. There it had com- 
mitted great ravages; one man was reported 
as having lost his entire herd of sixty cat+ 
tle. Treatment was here resorted to as'ifi 
Bordentown, but the disease had evidently 
become an institution, and was looked 
upon with apathy by all classes. From 
Philadelphia the commissioners proceeded 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., accompanied by Dr. 
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fully dusted to remove the sand and 
dirt. The peanuts are then ready for 
shipment, and are packed in heavy 
gunny-bags, holding from four to four 
and a half bushels each. Formerly, 
peanuts came almost exclusively from 
South America and Africa, they being 
natives of tropical climates, and in 
these hot countries they are still culti- 
vated for food to alarge extent. Of 
late years, however, they have been 
grown so extepsively in our own 
country that the importations have al- 
most entirely ceased, the domestic 
article being much cheaper and also 
of a better quality. Hand-picked 
peanuts are those which have been 
sorted by hand, the largest of these 
commanding the highest market prices. 
The bulk of the crop in the United 
States comes from Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, the best nuts being raised in 
the vicinity of Wilming‘*on, N. C. 
Peanuts are eaten both roasted and 
raw. Many persons prefer them in 
the latter condition, the flavor being 
similar to that of uncooked green 
peas, while in appearance they cannot 
be distinguished from those which 
have been baked. There is but one 
peanut-baking establishment in this 
city, and here the bulk of the crop re- 
ceived in Boston is sent for roasting. 
Some dealers send their peanuts to the 
coffee roasters, but the nuts are simply 
dried, and the flavor is consequently 
impaired. The peanut bakery, which 
is located at 292 Hanover street, con- 


sists of a low room,in which are three 
prick ovens, similar in form to a regu- 


lar baker’soven. ‘The hottest fires are 
kept up all the time, not only for 
roasting during the day, but also over 
night, in order to have the ovens in 
readiness for the next morning’s work. 
A whole bag of peanuts is put into an 
oven at one time and an attendant 
constantly stirs them with a leng, 
wooden rake to prevent their burning. 
A man must have considerably ex- 
perience to bake peanuts successfully, 
for unless proper care is taken some 
will be burned to a coal while others 
will be only half cooked. From time 
to time some of the nuts are opened 
to ascertain the progress of the roast- 
ing process, and after about fifteen 
minutes’ cooking they are generally 
baked sufficiently. 

The roasting process is very severe 
on the ovens, on occount ef the con- 
tinuous hot fire, and it is necessary to 
constantly replace the bricks, while 
iron doors become worthless after two 
months of service. In the summer 
time, when the largest amount of work 
is performed, the heat in the bakery is 
almost unbearable, and the men are 
obliged to remove nearly all their 
clothing. No peanuts are sold at the 
baking establishments, the nuts being 
sent there by dealers to be roasted, the 
charges being 15 cents per bushel. 
There was a falling off in the roasting 
business a short time ago, occasioned 
by the small dealers at the street cor- 
ners baking peanuts themselyes in 
little furnaces, but the expense of this 
plan has led many to give up the idea, 
and the majority of the vendors pur- 
chase their peanuts already roasted. 
There is a large baking establishment 
in Providence, R.I., where the nuts 
are roasted in a large revolving cylin- 
der, but the results are not so satisfac- 
tory as those obtained from an old- 
fashioned brick oven. Peanuts are 
sold by the pound in a raw state, the 
present quotations being from three to 
five cents, but after being roasted they 
are retailed by the quart or bushel, 
the nuts losing considerable weight 
during the process by shrinkage, 

The business is generally improving, 
and the sales each year are enormous, 
From the three states of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee alone 
the crop last season was upwards of 
2,000,000 bushels, besides those raised 
in other sections of the country. The 
trade continues the year round, though 
during any public holiday, es- 
pecially those which occur in the sum- 
mer, the quantities sold are marvel- 
lous. At the bakery above referred to, 
the average day’s work is from 30 to 
40 bags per day, though a much larger 
number is baked on extra occasions. 
During the 17th of September celebra- 
tion in this city, last fall, this estab- 
lishment roasted 1,600 bags in a single 
week. The use of peanuts in different 
kinds of confectionery and cake has 

already increased the sale of the nuts; 
and they are also used for an oil which 
is expressed in considerable quantities 
from the seeds, aud which is said to 
be in no way inferior to olive oil. 
Some people regard peanuts as un- 
wholesome, but judging from the 
quantities which are annually con- 
sumed with apparent impunity, they 
certainly cannot be considered as very 
injurisus.—[Boston Cultivator. 








A Fool Once More. 


For ten years my wife was confined to her 
bed with such a complication of ailments that 
no doctor could tell what was the matter or 
cure her, andI used upasmall fortune in 
humbug stuff. Six months agoI sawa U. 8. 
flag with Hop Bitters on it, and I thought I 
Would be a fool once more. I tried it, but my 
folly proved to be wisdom. Two bottles 
cured her, she is now as well and strong as 
any man’s wife, and it cost me only two 
dollars. Such folly pays.—H. W., Detroit, 
Mich.—Free Press. 

Women that have been pronounced in- 
curable by the best physicians in the country, 
have been completely cured of female weak- 
hess by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lyon, Mass., 
for pamphlets. 








Buy the Improved Howe Scales—acknowl- 
edged the best made, Borden, Selleck &Co., 
General Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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AC EE PEP 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


Grown in Pots and_ready for shipment after 
August 1st. New descriptive priced catalogue 
FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
jy19-3t Rochester, N. Y. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT 


& Co., 
An Invitation. 


We extend acordial invitation to our out 
of town friends to call and look through 
our new store when in Deiroit. 

We have a handsome store, and 


An Elegant Stock of Goods 


And have added many New Departments, 
and we want you to call and get familiar 
with them, whether you wish to buy or 
not. You are heartily welcome. 

Reception and Toilet Rooms fitted up on 
the Millinery (2nd) floor, where you can 
rest and refresh yourself. ‘Toilet rooms 
on every floor. 

Callin and lay aside your satchel or 
wraps, they will be well taken care of, and 
make yourself at home. View our store 
and goods at your leisure, and if you find 
anything you need, it will be checked and 
delivered to you on the train, free of 
charge. 

In order to clean up stock, and find out 
how we stand, preparatory to buying a 
new and immense stock for the fall trade, 
we have commenced to make 


Sweeping Reductions in Prices, 


Specially in our Carpet Department, to 
which we call special attention. 


A LINE OF TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
Down to 715 cts per yard. 


NEW DESIGNS 


(=s> Our prices on everything we sel are 
as low as any one’s and none but honest 
goods sold. 


NEWCOME, ENDICOTT & C0., 


Ferry Building, Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 














MICHIGAN 
Female Seminary 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Modeled after the Mt. Hoiyoke Sermninary, Mass. 

Board and Tuition, including lights, uel and fur- 
nished room, $175.00 for the school year. A rea- 
sonable charge for instruction in French, German, 
Drawing and Painting. Full term begins Septem- 
ber 8th, 1581. 
The ~emnary is free from debt, with a proper 
number of well qualified instructors. Lecation 
healthy, grounds exteusive and elevated, in full 
view of the village of Kalamazoo. For catalogues 
giving full information as to course of studies, etc., 
Address MISS CORNELIA EDDY, Principat, or 
E. O. Humpurey, Treas., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College & Hospital 


The largest and,nost thorough Homepathic Col- 
lege in the world. T'wenty-second year Women 
admitted. The largest clinics For catalogues, ad- 
dress T. S. HOYNE, M. D., 


y19-8t 1636 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I11. 


INNESOTA 
Mane 


SS 
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face than any other machine made, and can not be 
overloaded, Is b 
CLOVER HULLING ATTACH 
new and very desirable, does the work rapidlyand well. @ 
SEPARATORS of the various sizes jitted for 
Steam or Horse-Power, as desired. 
The Elward, The Pitts, and 
TheWoodbury Horse-Powers, 
as made by us, are not surpassed by 
any in the market. 














G2" For Price-List and Circulars, address 


* SEYMOUR, SABIN*& CO. 
__ Manufacturers. Stillwater, Minn. 








To Travelers by Sea 
and Land —The effect 
of change of air and 
travel is to produce 
Constipation, which is 
followed by headache, 
piles and a general dis- 
~ atrangement of the 

é Bee comm system. The Stomach 
CT —————_ LE already nauseated, 
R xe U LE ATO a4 gags at the very sight 
: of a pill, while other 
. . mixtures,sweetened or 
acid, are revolting. Nothing of the kind is ever 
complained of in taking Simmons Liver Regulator 
It is always grateful to the stomach, whatever its 
condition may be—in fact, the slightly bitter taste 
of the Regulator is pleasant in removing the sick 
taste from the mouth. A dose of Simmons Liver 
Regulator, say from a half to a full tablespoonful, 
will impart a grateful warmth and glow to the weak 
and nause ted stomach, will regulate the secre 
tions and gently a sist Nature, slowly and surely, 
withont griping or nausea, as though no medicine 
had been taken. : cs ‘ 

Buy only the Genuine in White Wrapper, with 

Red Z prenare! only by J. H. Zeilin & Co. 


One Hundred 
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national System 
gives the most rapid 
correct method ing 
the v-orld of teach- @ 
ing music for organ, 
guitar, piano and voice, 
4 Patents, 38 Copyrights. 3 
Entire Science of 
music quickly taught. 
Teaches accompaniments 
in all keys’ in 3 hours. s 
Eight times as rapid and scientific as 


\ BAPIOD GYSTEM~s|. 4 
Alero LEARKING | 


l other (alleged) 
“short methods” combined we challenge all such to a public test. 

1.00 Agents wanted, Descriptive 
FREE to true lovers of music. Save this notice as iis STER- 


book 

LING MERRIT; requires litle advertising. Doware of Schemers. 

Ad@ress, National MUSIC 60,243 State St, Chicago 
jy leeow26t 





— | COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


TRADE WITH US 


and You Will Find it Profiable. 


We contend that our large experience in the business 
OU R 


Unexcelled Facilities 


FOR OBTAINING 


The Choicest Goods in the Eastern Markets 


—AT THE— 


CLOSEST FICURES, 


And our fair and squase method of doing business, must 


GIVE OUR PATRONS AN ADVANTAGE 


Over those who purchase their clothing elsewhere. Our large and 
elegant store is filled with choice, seasonable goods, all new, cut and 
made in the latest styles, and- We have marked them Very Low, 


CLOTHING, HATS AND CAPS, 


Men’s Furnishing Goods & Custom Tailoring. 


J, L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building, 


<> 
ee 





nishing Goods 132 and 134 Woodward Avenue, 


GRAND EXCURSIONS! 
From All Points in Michigan to Detroit! 


To take Advantage of the Extremely Low Prices in 


HOT WEATHER CLOTHING. 


Many people visit Detroit only during the ‘‘ Excursion ” season, and it is with some their first visi i i 
, : ) st visit to our beautiful city. To 
such as are not posted where to go, and what to do to pass away the time while here, we extend an invitation to visit al 


MAMMOTH OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT 


You wil] find as much pleasure in inspecting our different lines of goods asin an j i 
v \ L L 0 y other pastime. All are welcome, and t 
in particular are invited to give our Ladies’ Shoe Parlors and Children’s Clothing Department o ph woke cea 
inspection. We can show you styles in advance of any concern in the west, and your judgment will tell you 


OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE. 


Consistent with reliable goods. We shall make extra efforts during July and August to clear out the 
balance of our Summer Goods in every Department. 


CO. RR. MA BIAY, 


Hatsand Caps 122, Boots and Shoes 124, Clothing and Custom Tailoring 126, 128 and 130, Gent's Fur- 
Detroit, Michigan. 





GALE CHILLED PLOWS 





Still Take th 

ill Take the Lead. 
and are put upon the Market greatly improved and much better 
finished than ever before. In addition to the styles formerly man- 
ufactured by this Company, it has also prepared for sale a number 
of sizes of the style of wooding represented in the cut. 

Repeated Tests tier B the fall of 1880 demonstrated that they 


are by all means a Better Plow than any made by any other Plow 
Company in the United States. 


THECELEBRATED GALE JOINTER 


is attached to their recent issue of Plows. The arms being made 
of Wrought Iron now does away with breakage. 


The Gale Chilled Plow 
STILL KING OF THE FIELD! 


From the accompanying cut it will be seen that we now make 
Plows with handles underneath as wellason top of the Beam, and 
have in other ways made some 


Very Desirable Improvements. 


This Company claims to make 


The BEST CHILLED PLOW Ever Offer- 
ed to the Farmers of this Country. 


Tnis way be considered a broad claim; but it has been proven on so 
many different occasions and in so many hotly contested fields that 
but few dare to challenge the assertion. 
It gives us pleasure to state that the managers of the Genesee Fair 
of New York, in June, gave the 


The First Premium for the Best Plow 


Bear in mind that 


— AND ALSO— 
For the Plow Doing the Best Quality cf Work 


““ Gale Chilled Plow!” 


CALE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y., 
Albion, Michigan. 


Manufacturers also of the Gale Horse Rake, Gale 7 Tooth Cultivator 
Cale Gang Plow, ete., etc. 


KENTUCKY SHORTHORN SALES 


BY MONTGOMERY COUNTY BREEDERS, 
Of 250 Head, at Mt. Steriing, Ky., on the 17th, 18th and 19th of August. ’1, 


On WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17th, ex-Chief Justice B. J. Peters and Johnson A. Young will sell 89 
head of the Cowslip, Abe Renick, Harriet, Flat Creek Mary. Cambria, White Xose, Brittania, and Irene 
families, all of their own raising, and by the pure Rose of Sharon bulls 1349 Airdrie Renick and 6379 
Duke of Hinkston; the Red Rose Young Mary bull 4017 Montgomery Geneva Duke, The Princess by Wel- 
lington bull 9053 Oxford Duke, and sevral will be in calf to the pure Bell-Bates bull 8136 Bell-Bates Lad 2d 

On THURSDAY AUGUST 18th, T. Corwin Anderson, of Sideview, will sell about 60 head of the Fen- 
rel Duchess, Craggs, Fletcher, Roan Duchess, Bloom, Knightley, Cypress, J. Princ-ss, Mazurka, Filli- 
gree, Barmpton Rose and a few other high-class families, mostly the get of the pure Bates bulls 8503 8th 
Duke of Vinewood 32145 and 7144 imp. Wild Eyes Connaught 34099, and a few by the most noted Bates 
Duchess and Oxford sires of the past and present The pure Bell-Bates bull 8136 Bell Bates Lad 2d and 
some 10 or 12 pure Bates, Bell Bates andxigh Bates-topped yearling bulis will also be included in 
the sale. 

On FRIDAY, AUGUST 1%th, J. M. Bigstaff will sell 109 head of the Craggs, Gwynnes, Phyllixes, Abe 
Renick Harriet, Flat Creek Mary. Cowslip, Donna Maria and other standard families, all of his own 
raising. and including about 25 young bails ready for service, if not sold phony A Included in the 
sale will be the approved pure Ros» of Sharon sire, 8185 Duke of Springfield; also the shuw aud prize 
winning bull 8187 2d Duke of Springfield. Many of the cows will be in calf to the pure Bates bull 5th 
Luke of Vinewood. 

Catalogues on application after July 1st to the owners of the respective herds at Mt. Sterling, except 
of 1. C. Anderson’s to Side View, jy5-6t 


Walter Brown &, Co., THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


Ww O O _ THE AMERICAN DEVON RECORD 


is Now Ready for Patrons. 


It contains pedigrees of all known pure-bred Devon 
cattle in tne United States and Dominion of Cana- 
= u = J ay apd 7 bey ae of epee pape | in 
ogiand so far a: could be ascertained, as well as 
NOs. A histories of English and American Devons, with 
Refer to E. R. Mudge, Sawyer & Co., Parker, | copious indices, making in all a work of over 1,100 
Wilder & Co., National Bank of North America. on ugh —_ type, — sides, eo — and tips. 
rice xpress, r copy; by mail, } 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. The phos volume will wt press January Ist, 
Represented by W. E. GOWDY, 1882, for which entries are now being recetved. 
jel4 8m 5 Sibley St., Detroit. 











FANCY LITHOGRAPHED CARDS 
50ne alike. Conn. CaRD Co, Northford, cull 








J. BUCKHINGHAM, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 





They arenumbered as fast as received and certifi- 
50% THOGRAPIC CHROMOS, with name, 


cates of entry sent. 
by returnmail,10c.S EAVY BROS,Northford,Ct ' je2-4ti 
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Is lightest, best built, uses less fuel and water, fires easiest. requires least repairs, 1s not spoiled by try- 
ing to build it cheap, and gives least trouble, always in order ready for work, Circulars, giving full de- 
scription and prices sent free on application to 


J. H. THOMAS & SONS, Manufacturers, 
Springfield Ohio. 
or to GEO. E. SHIPLEY, Michigan Manager, 


121 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
WE ALSO MAKE THE BEST HAY RAKE IN THE WORLD. 


THE PATENT DUPLEX INVEGTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 


Always Reliable. 
ep Ajustment. 
» Will take water under Pressure 
Will lift Water 25 feet. 
Will start when Injector is hot. 
Less liable to get out of order 
than a pump. 
[ Easier managed than any Inject- 
)» or known. 
Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROIT. 


“WOOD BUGGY.” 





Requires no 


INI OIN/IWD 



































WAREED. tee 


Combines SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, COMFORT and LOW PRICE. Patented and manufactured 
only by 


ARTHUR WOOD, 38, 35 & 37 Waterloc Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FOR SALE. [BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING AN 
A well established fruit farm and nureery business. ORG AN 


The location is very desirable for the above pur: 
poses or for a suburban residence, convenient to all | Send for our LATEST ILLustRateD CaTALOGUE 32 
i pp. 4to, with NEWEST STYLES, at $51 aud upward; 


the advantages of a beautiful and thriving city. 
; Sent free MASON 


The real estate would be sold either with or | or $6 38 a3 Guarte and up. 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 


without the uursery stock and tools. A payment 

of four or five thousand dollars would be required | 46 East 14th St., New York; 146 Wabash Avenue, 
and balance on —_ terms secured on the premises | CHicago. a27-ly 
For further particulars address 

DRAWER 247, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FARM FOR SALE 


A farm of 166 acres south of Ypsilanti within ten 
minutes drive of the postoffice or fifteen of the 
depot. Fcr particulars, address wen Pe 

je7 8t* HIRAM SEAVER, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


HERCULES POWDER 


— FOR — 7. C 
aches, Vertigo 


Stump Blasting.) (tee Meera 








ECIFICS,. 


In use 0 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p°ople 
UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. OURES, PRICE, 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... . 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. : 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants i 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... . 
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Israel B. Norcross, Agent, #. Crou Cough, D cult Brea 
With T, B. Spencer, Hardware & Stoves, §: Rheumaijem, Rheumatio Pains, 
212 Genesee Street, East Saginaw.| 17: Piles, Bind or Bleeding... (80 
jne21-3m 9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
0. Whooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .50 
GENTS WANTED-—For the best and fastest 4. General Debility, Physical Weakness 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re e- Sidney Disease pe cece ccccgeeeees eosces .560 
dnced 33 per cent. National Publishing Company, 39: Urinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed 54 
Philadelphia, Pa. oc20-ly| 2. ia bears of the Heart, Faltiation. to 
’ Je Vial free of cl ‘on receipt of price. 
mithnight Ss Send for Dn Humphreys! ok on isease fe. 
OAdatess: Humphreve’ Homeowathte Mock 
? a \- 
ASTHMA REMEDY icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York. 
=4 The Only Sure Remetly for ASTHMA Gold Floral, etc, cards,with name to all 
s| and HAY FEVER, Is. sold under a 2 sending a 3 cent stamp for our circulars. FRG: 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per Address TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. f 


Ma) package. Sample package and tes- jyieowst 
timonials free. Address 


HM [ovis SMITHNIGHT, Chemist, Clerelasi,d Q() 





brass den’ § Siyer Chrome ards, with 10 
é 0. a & 
posi . REE. ae Nafeau, N.Y 
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THE THOMAS PORTABLE ENGINE |" 


CLYDE PARK” STUD FARM, 


One mile south of Grand Rapids. Mich, 





Imported, Thoroughbred & Grade Clydesdale. 


of finest strains. For the head of which I have 
secured the celebrated Clydesdale Stallion 


PEREECTION 
(Scotch Stud Book;,) 


Tapered, September. 1880. Winner of Sweep 
stakes Prize for best draft stallion of any breed or 
age at New York State Fair held at Albany, Sep 
tember, 1880, and many others. 

PERFECTION is a beautiful bright bay; stands 
nb ye high; weighs about 1, lbs, and is @ 
model of power and grace with magnificent action. 

TERMS FOR SEASON OF 1881.—Single Service. S 
by the Season, $25; to Insure, $30. . > Hs 

SPECIAL OFFER.—I will pay for foals from se 
lected mares by Perfection at nine months old, ifin 
na ng condition, $100 eact. For particulars ad- 

ess 


E.B. WARD. 
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Bred aad owned by Levi Arnold, Fizinvelé Mh 


at 








LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 


The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliant 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Hava 
won 96 premiums in last two years, including 1@ 
Sweepstakes. The herd is now headed by the fine 
Boar U. 8, of Riverside and his brother Black U. S. 
both sired by U. S. No. 1,95, also Arnold’s Sambo, 
sired by Sambo No 1,137."._ I reduced my herd in 
the fall and winten of 1880, keeping only my choicest 
breeders and have also added to my herd six of the 
choicest bred sows I could procure of different 
noted families, in pig by noted boars, includi 
Butler, No, 979, thus enabling me to supply my 
customers with stock not akin to that sold them in 
the past. All stock recorded in the Ohio P. China 
Record, Pedigrees furnished with every sale if de- 
sired. Pigs in pairs and trios not of kin. iat 
Rates by both Express Ca’s. Prices reasonable and 
quality of stock first class Ask for what yon want. 
All correspondence promptly answered. mr29-ly 


A. CHANDLER, Jerome, Me. 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
GREATEST VICTORY OF 1880! 


’ $1,000 won at five fairs on Chester-White and 
Poland-China swine and Shropshiredown sheep 
Send for my new pictorial circular, which gives 
full particulars of stock and how marvelously cheap 
Tam selling it. Enclose 25c for my valuable swine 
journal, which contains a preventative and a cure 
for hog cholera, 


S.H.TODD, 


Wakeman, (Huron Co.,) Ohio. 
no9-3m ap1-3m 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
strains, All Herd Book registered. Will be sot 
very reasonable at private sale. 


B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecumseh, Mich 
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Pure-Bred Shorthorns 


For Sale from the Lake Grove Herd, near Allegan. 
Both bulls, heifers and cows of the most approved 
strains for milking and beef qualities. All register- 
ed in American Herd Book. Send for Catalogue, 


H. C. & W. C. WEEKS, 
a12 3m Allegan, Mich. 


Shorthorns For Sale 


of both sexes. Cows all registered in American 

Herd Book. Bulls sired by Cambridge Duke 28758, 

Apply to 

R. L. GEDDES, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
*myl7- 


CHAS. BOLEY & SON., 
BREEDERS OF SHORTHORNS, 


Pittsford, Mich. 


Stock descended from imported Duk 
Hotspur. Young stock for sale at Bh Bie ang 
Correspondence solicited. , my3im 


HORTHORNS F 
“ Brooksi OR SALE. — Fromthe 














for milking and beef q es. Address 
825-tf D. M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich, 





| Registered Merino Sheep For Sale 


--Thave for sale a number of Thoroughbred 
rino sheep, all stered in halen, 
Correspondence Solicited. a ee 2 


JAMES W. DEY 








é, joy, DeVeraux, Jackson Co., 








THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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f a century. The mystery cqvet, growing things creeping up to tLe sight; 
*» Which a few old men at pair fying creatures too gay to alight; 
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od, is well worth tellin 
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ing, all the trade now mon. 
railroads, and where the 
In neglected streets and 
S the hum of labor and 
ic echoed the livelong day 
warf with a fiendishly ee: 
ufarge was still a man of 
and keen business quali- 
n educated in Paris, and 
rtable fortune when he es. 
in Norfolk. His physical 
endered him misanthropic 
Itivated @ genial manner 
in his warehouse office to 
planters he did business 
lonely life in the house 
become a prey to the 


when ways are pleasant, why ask where they lead? 
—Boston Transcript. 











splendid Work of Roman Engineers. 


Modern engineers are apt to boast that 
yo work of the ancients can compare with 
pei railways; it is not quite certain that 
this boast is strictly correct; the roads, and 
pridges, and aqueducts, of the Romans, 
yill by many be considered as greater 
gorks than the railways. What modern 
engineer or architect, or both combined, 
has brought the branch of a river from a 
rocky gorge in the hills, forty miles off, 
where the water is generally clear and 
yever fails, to supply London with, as the 
architect engineers did to supply Rome? 
This water was conveyed ina stone pipe 
gre feet high and two feet wide, by a 
cradual, gentle descent, sometimes on the 
top of a lofty bank by the side of the river 
Anio (from which the water was taken) 
ghen its course was sufficiently direct 
from east to west; but at intervals the line 
of the river had to wind considerably to 
thenorth or south around the base of a hill; 
in those cases the engineers pierced their 
pipe through the foot of a hill, sometimes 
for two or three miles, until it met the bed 
of the river again; then, when they had ar- 
rived at the foot of the hills on the level 
gound called the Campus Romanus, in 
which Rome stands, and through which 
the Tiber winds its course, they carried 
their stone pipe, culled a specus (because it 
was at first subterranean), upon a magnifi- 
cent arcade five miles long, varying in 
height according to the level of the ground, 
gradually emerging from the hill on a levei 
at first, and then arising sometimes gradu- 
ally, sometimes suddenly, to a height of 
forty or fifty feet, where they had to cross 
the small streams that run across the coun 
ty. And this arcade was either built of 
sone or faced wlth stone almost through- 
out. The specus of Claudius is carried on 
an arcade of cut stone; that of Nero, which 
ison the top of that of Claudius, is faced 
with the beautiful brickwork of his time, 
the finest. brickwork that has ever been 
mde. The celebrated aqueduct-bridge, 
called the Pont du Gard, in the south of 
France, is a Roman work of the third or 
fourth century, with a carriage road by 
theside of it, as was usual in aqueduct 
widges. When the English engineer ar- 
hitects have supplied London with water 
sabundantly as Rome was supplied in the 
cond or third centuries, and can show as 
{ne brickwork as that of Nero, they may- 
pretend to rival the engineer architects of 
ucient Rome, but not before. 
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e of the missing man for his 
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Yufarge took possession of 
, through his lawyer, he 
lling it out. The absent 
as put on the block with 
The former was purchased 
oung idler of the city, who 
his paternal estate in fast 
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How to Catch a Polar Bear. 


took the quadroon home 
was not long before town 
his connection with her the 
hat Dufarge had enjoyed. 
ay have been she remained 
n for a couple of year. 
noney gone and his credit 
und himself ruined and his 
zed by his creditors. 

, Amelia, was held with the 
Is. She Exhibited a free 
rill had given her, but it 
y deficient and she was re- 
. Then she became violent 
‘errill, whom she believed to 
slead her in giving her in- 
sion, of the murder 0 


“I doso pity those men on the Rodgers,” 
‘marked Mrs. Max, passing the Major the 
ley, which he always insisted upon 
living with his rice cakes. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the Major, who 
vas a trifle cynical that morning, having 
tumed his mouth with coffee. ‘‘ Yes, in- 
ed, my dear, the life of an Arctic ex- 
jlorer must be hard. They are so isolated 
tom the world. Just imagine, if you can, 
Xe horror of living for three years out of 
edust and wind and fog and rain of our 
torious climate; of not meeting all that 
‘ime the man at your club who thinks the 
ener a story is told the better it is; of 
tking without tbe consolation afforded you 
tythe busted stock operator who knows 
Juare glad of an opportunity to lend 
him atwenty; of being where millinery 
ad Japanese decoration stores do not 
duly entrap one’s wife; of being ——” 

“Why, Major, how you do talk! I was 
‘ly thinking of the horrid things the 
odgers’ crew will have to do to get their 
Kar steaks,” 

“How's that?” asked the Major, instant- 
interested over the subject of steaks, 
Yhich he holds of much greater impor- 
nce than the Irish land troubles. 


“What I know about it,” resumed Mrs. 

%, “T read ina fashion paper, and it 
Sight to be true.” 

“Itcertainly ought to be, Mrs. Max, if 
“ly on account of its old age.” 


“Well, the article said,” continued Mrs. 
aX, pretending toignore the Major’s slur 
her favorite reading, ‘that Arctic ex- 
Dlorers, when they want to kill a Pola, 
» Plant a big knife in the ice with the 
lide sticking up. They daub the blade 
mith blood, and the bear comes along and 
tks it, and cuts his tongue. It is so cold 
*he don’t feel the cut, but, tasting his 
"a blood, continues to lick the knife until 
“tongue is all frayed, and he bleeds to 
‘ath. Isn't it dreadful?” 
“Quiet your fears, my dear,” said the 
. }or when his wife had finished. ‘‘ That 
the way they killed the bear when that 
“ory was first published, but in the last 
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dade Which I will tell you about, if you 
“ kindly give me just a drop more of 
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Wenty years an improvement has been - 


thaws out the pork it releases the spring, 
which flies out, and the bear soon dies 
from a pain in his side.”’ 

‘* Major,” said Mrs. Max, with much 
warmth. .‘‘I don’t believe that story is 
true.” 

‘*No, my dear, and you won't until, in 
a few years, you see it in some fashion 
paper, and then you will swear by it.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

——-+eo————_— 


A Comical Outlaw. 


A good story, with a touch of the pathet 
ic in it, is told regarding the notorious 
outlaw of New Mexico, Allison, and a 
distinguished editor now of this State. 
The latter went at one time to Trinidad 
and became the editor of a small daily 
publication at that place called the Hnter- 
prise. About.that time Allison had been 
raiding the saloons of Trinidad. Feeling 
in an unusually happy mood one morning 
the editor took up his pen and dashed off 
the following brilliant paragraph: 

‘We have a curiosity to see this pest 
Allison—this monster in human form, 
from whom men run and hide.” 

On the next day about 9 o’clock the 
editor sat in his sanctum with his feet 
cocked back and a ripple of amusement 
breaking over his handsome visage as he 
perused the racy productions of his fertile 
brain in the columns of the Hnterprise. A 
stranger, built on an unusually t.11 frame 
suddenly threw open the door, and strid- 
ing into the room, announced himself as 
follows: 

‘My name is Allison—Clay Allison. Is 
Editor Dill in?” ie 

The man inthe chair hesitated a mo- 
ment and then answered, ‘* No, sir—Dill is 
stillin bed. My name 1s Smith.” 

It is of this Allison that the story is told 
regarding the killing of a gambler named 
Chubb at Cimarron, New Mexico. Court 
was in session when the murder was com- 
mitted, and the Sheriff took Allison im- 
mediately before the judge. When Alli- 
son came to the front he suddenly whip- 
ped out a big navy revolver, and placing 
it before him on the table, said, *‘ Judge, 
don’t make no mistake! I want justice 
done, and propose to hold this court re- 
sponsible.’’ 

‘* Sheriff, disarm the prisoner,” said the 
judge. 

‘© Your Honor, I beg to be excused,” 
replied the sheriff. 

‘*Summon a posse,” ordered the judge. 
‘*T will kill the first man that moves,” 
exclaimed Allison. 

“‘This court stands adjourned for the 
present term,” was the only further order 
of the court, and the prisoner and the 
court moved out of the building from op- 
posite doors. 


uve 
se . 


A Lawyer and His Client. 


We were once told by a lawyer of a 
client of his, whom he ad served to a 
great alvantage, and with much labor to 
himself, and who, though gratified with 
the conduct of his cause and grateful for 
the service rendered, stoutly contended 
the fee charged was too high. The counsel 
insisted on the critical nature of the case, 
the trouble to which he had been put, 
and stoutly asserted that his fee was in- 
deed moderate. The client, an accustom- 
ed one, a man of wealth, yet marked idio- 
syncrasies, held his ground pertinaciously. 
The lawyer, knowing his man, said: 
‘* Well, sir, you know me well enough to 
know that, while I do not overcharge my 
clients, I hold myself professionally bound 
not to underbid my brethren of the pro- 
fession. I shall not sue you, for you are 
my old friend as well as a client, and the 
matter is left entirely to yonr discretion.” 
The client left instantly, but the next 
morning he came to the office with a re- 
ceipt drawn out for such 3 fee as he had 
insisted was right, and handed it to his 
counsel, accompanied by themoney. The 
lawyer accepted and signed the receipt and 
returned it. Theclientinstantly took from 
his pocket a folded paper containing a note 
expressing his thanksand gratitude for the 
able manner in which his case had been 
conducted, and along with this note was a 
handsome amount, which he begged his 
counsel to accept from him as a mark of 
his esteem, great regard and gratitude. 
He slipped away before this note could be 
read, and was entirely satisfied with him 
self and his counsel. 
a SS rs 
THE exigencies of trade anpear to be in 
continual conspiracy against the health of 
the human family. Some sharp man once 
found out that it was economical in the 
manufacture of tin-plate to introduce into 
it a small quantity of lead, and now the 
cheaper grades of tin are all adulterated in 
this way. This discovery is fraught with 
mischief, for when acid fruits come in 
contact with this mixture of tin and lead, 
they are liable to become contaminated 
and produce lead poisoning in those who 
eat them. The canning of fruits in this 
country is now carried on to a much great- 
er extent than ever, and cases are frequent- 
ly brought before the public in the news- 
papers, of injury done to families or indi 
viduals by eating fruit which has been 
thus preserved. For those who preserve 
their own fruit and vegetables, glass or 
earthenware vessels are absolutely safe, and 
much to be preferred to those mede of 
metal.— Rural Home. ; 
——_—_$0e— 


For the first time in 200 years, the old 
turquoise mine in Chalchuti Mountain, 
New Mexico, has been re-opened. In 1680 
the work was suspended in the mine, 
tbe cause being the caving in of the shaft, 
and the subsequent death of some 100 
Indians who were hard at work below. 
An attempt made by the Spanish to force 
the Indians to begin again and re-open 
the shaft, led to rebellion, and probably 
was one of the causes which forced the 
Indians to an uprising, and the subse- 
quent exclusion of their rulers from the 
country. The extent to which these 
mines have been worked may be con- 
jectured by the vast amount of debris 
lying around the old shaft, covering no 
less than fifteen acres of ground. The 
mine is the only ‘turquoise mine on the 
continent, and asthe gem has always a 
market value, it will ere long be one of 
the recognized sources of wealth of New 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tne New Orleans Times says that the 
railway mania is raging to such an extent 
and everybody is so deeply imbued with 
the railroad projects, that of late the 
children are born with ‘‘two streaks of 
rust and the right of way” on their backs. 





Tue principal vegetable substances 
used in the adulteration of coffee are 
chicory, beet-root, carrot, figs, corn, malt, 
etc. A simple method of testing coffee 
for a mixture of chicory is to shake it 
with water. If pure it remains floating 
for an hour together, whereas chicory 
sinks, ; 


When Texas was annexed to the United 
States the nation assumed its debt of seven 
and a half million dollars. This seemed 
to many people an exorbitant sum to pay 
for a doubtful advantage, and it was often 
said that Texas was only ‘‘ taxes,” with 
the letters differently arranged. Seven 
and a half millions was also the exact 
sum paid Russia for Alaska. 





Tue scales used for weighing gold in the 
assay office at New York are so delicate 
that when brought to a balance with two 
pieces of paper of equal in size in the pans, 
the mere writing of a name with a lead pen- 
cil on one of the pieces of paper will add 
enough weight to the paper to turn the 
scales in its favor. 





In Ireland the butter trade is regulated 
by act of Parliament. The farmers as- 
semble in the morning, and have all 
their casks arranged in the market place, 
when the authorized coopers proceed to 
take out the head of each cask, aad the 
town inspectors follow without knowing 
to whom the packages belong, and mark- 
ing the quality of each with proper dis- 
tinguishing characters. 





For some time Prof. Ira Remsen, of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been in- 
vestigating for the National Board of 
Health, the alleged danger to health in 
apartments heated by hot air furnaces and 
cast iron stoves. The results of the in- 
vestigation, Prof. Remsen tells the Balti- 
more American, ‘‘ cannot well be given in 
afew words, but in general, it may be 
said that there is practically not much 
danger from carbonic oxide involved in the 
use of hot air furnaces and cast iron 
stoves.” 





Tue Jewelers’ Journal says the first 
coins of the United States were struck 
with the portrait of Martha Washington, 
Mr. Spencer, who cut the first die, copy- 
ing her features in his medallion. When 
Gen. Washington saw the coins he was 
very wroth, and before any more were 
struck off, the features of his wife were 
altered somewhat and a cap placed on her 
head, this being the original of the present 
Goddess of Liberty. 





Tue New York Sun declares that lager 
beer is now one of the worst adulterated 
drinks made. Very little barley-malt or 
hops enters into its consumption, and great 
quantities of glucose are consumed. . Its 
excessive consumption is said to cause 
kidney complaints. There is no doubt 
an uncomfortable amount of truth in this, 
andstill there is probably pure beer to be 
had by those who know where to look for 
it. 





Tut claim is made for Australia of 
having produced the largest photographic 
pictures in the world. These magnificent 
specimens of the art—not only in point of 
size, but in respect also of quality—were 
taken by Herr Holterman, of Sydney. 
They are mounted on an erdless band of 
paper, strengthened by linen, and are 
nearly one hundred feet in length. Among 
the subjects are two colossal panoramas of 
the cities of Sydney and Melbourne, each 
of about a dozen sheets joined together in 
one harmonious tone and depth. One 
picture, printed from a single negative, 
was five by three feet. 
Brvusn, the Cleveland electrician, an- 
nounces his invention of a plan for the 
storage of electricity, by which he can 
accomplish much more than the processes 
of storage lately described in France and 
England. The storage of electricity in 
reservoirs makes it practical to convey it 
from place to place, so that a supply can 
be left at.a house with as much ease as a 
can of kerosene oil or a bag of flour. Each 
citizen can then run his own electric lights 
as he pleases. The reservoir can be attach- 
ed to street railways and a car run at an ex- 
pense of 18 to 20 cents a day. It will soon 
be as common a thing for customers to ask 
for a quart or a gallon of electricity as it 
now 1s to ask for kerosene oil. But if it 
cannot be used to light fires, blow up stoves 


and burn the clothing or blind kitchen 
girls, it is doubtful if it ever becomes as 
popular as the old reliable kerosene. 


Tue masterpiece of artistic fancy work 
is to be seen at Long Branch in Hoey’s 
Smyrna rug, a hundred feet long and fifty 
feet wide, a most wonderful piece of 
applique, on an earth-colored ground, with 
moresque, arabesque and Egyptian de- 
signs, formed by lines, scrolls and figures, 
of Coleworth plants, house leeks, colcos, 
foliage plants in Moorish and Persian 
colors. This creation did not grow be- 
neath fairy fingers in shady places, but 
masculine hands arranged the applique 
designs and kind mother earth, aided by 
rain and sunshine, gave growth to this 
rug, which is placed at the side of a large 
hot-house full of rare exotics of the cactus 
family. The plants forming this most 
curious and beautiful conceit are kept the 
same height by constant trimming or cut- 
ting down. The gate which opens into 
the inviting gardens is decorated with 
perfect bignonia leaves in natural coloring, 
and near it 1s a bed of lilies with immense 


leaves of rich green, with Persian colored 
stripe, and throughout the entire gardens 
the same Oriental effects in coloring may 
be noticed. 





Srvce the assassination of the President 
a great many suggestions have been made 
as to new laws for the punishment of this 
crime. It isa bad time to discuss such a 
question while the minds of people are so 
generally excited as to lead them to sup- 


ation of a President, much as it is to be de- 
plored, is no worse, under our laws, than 
the assassination of any other citizen, and 
very properly so. The moment ‘a distinc- 
tion is made, that moment a blow is'struck 
at republican government, and a class set 
apart as entitled to special privileges. 
Every citizen is, and should be, entitled to 
equal protection to life and property from 
the laws of the country. President Gar- 
field himself, judging from his public 
utterances, would be totally opposed to the 
passage of any law that would be in reality 
conferring upon certain citizens special 
privileges. If our present laws for the 
punishment of such crimes are not severe 
enough, by all means change them. But 
let them extend their protection to all 
alike, be ‘he President or be he the poorest 
citizen who claims the United States as 


his country. 
——--—_ 440 - 


VARIETIES. 





“‘My brethern,” said a western minister, 
“the preaching of the gospel to some people 
is. like pouring water over a sponge—it soaks 
in and stays. To others it is like wind blow- 
ing through a chicken coop. My experience 
of this congregation ‘s, that it coztains more 
chicken coops than sponges. 





A GENTLEMAN in New Orleans was agree- 
ably surprised to find a plump turkey served 
up for the dinner, and inquired of his servant 
how it was obtained. ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied 
Sambo, “ dat turkey has been roosting on our 
fence for free nights. So dis morning I seiz- 
ed him for de rent ob de fence.”’ 





Anany wife (time, 2 4. M.)—“ Is that you, 
Charles?” Jolly husband—“ Zash me.”? An- 
gry wife—“ Here have I been standing at the 
head of the stairs these two hours! O,Charles, 
how can you?”’ Jolly husband, bracing up— 
‘‘Shtandin’ on your head on t’shtairs? Jenny. 
I’m saprised! HowcanI! By Jove, I can’t! 
Two hours, too! ’Strornary woman!” 

No prettier compliment can be given than 
that which comes from the warm heart and 
quick wit of the true Hibernian. Mike was 
laying pavement brick in the hot sun,and the 
lady of the house mixed up a nice, cool drink 
and carried it out to quench his thirst. After 
a long drawn “‘ swig’ he wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve and said: ‘‘Ye’ll be in heaven sivin 
years before the divil ’11 find it out.” 





A little girl of five or six summers,stopping 
with her parents at one of the fashionable ho- 
tels at Saratoga Springs, was invited at a din- 


She declined. ‘‘ Why do you not take some 
wine with your dinner, Minnie?” asked a 
gentleman who sat near her. “ Tause I don’t 
like it.’’ “But take a little for your stomach’s 
sake,” he urged. ‘I ain’tdot no tommik’s 
ache,” indignantly responded the little miss 
in the most emphatic manner. 





A Young lady in Boston had gathered a 
Sunday school class from amorg the news- 
boys of the city. One Sunday she was striv- 
ing toimpress upon their minds some good 
advice in regard to the future, when it occur- 
red to her that the word was perhaps a little 
beyond the comprehension of the class. Put- 
ting the question to the boys; ‘‘ Do you know 
what the future means?” there was a dead si- 
lence for a moment, which was broken by a 
bright little fellow,who quietly suggested that 
it might mean further particulars in our next 
edition.’”’ 


“Do you know,”’ said the captain, “‘ that a 
fathom of steel-wire rope, little thicker than 
your cane and weighing half a pound a foot, 
will pull as much as a hemp rope half a foot 
thick and weighing a pound and a half to the 
foot?” : 

‘“‘T have known a piece of wire, cap,’’ said 
I, ‘no thicker than a straw, to draw a man 
weighing 200 pounds the whole length of 
Broadway.”’ 

‘Oh, come, now!”’ exclaimed the obtuse 
Briton. 

** Yes, sir; it was a hair pin.” 





A TEACHER in a lower gradein one of our 
public schools received a new pupil the other 
day—a little miss of six or seven years, nam- 
ed, say, Mattie Brown. After taking her name 
for the sckool rolls according to the custom, 
the teacher said: 

‘* Whatis your papa’s name, Mattie?”’ 
“Mr. Brown.” 

“Yes, but what is his firstname?” 
“Don’t know—his name is just 
Brown.” 

“Yes, yes—I know,” thenas a bright idea 
struck her, ‘‘ What does your mamma call 
him?”? 

‘*Oh! I know what you mean now,’’ the 
innocent child replied; ‘‘ma she calls him a 
darned old fool!”’ 


Mr. 





In a certain Welsh village it was customary 
to assemble the young people after service 
and enlighten their ignorance by catechising 
them; the subjects being generally drawn 
from a small manual entitled ‘‘ Mother’s Gift 
on Sundry Points of Scripture Doctrine.” Af- 
ter many comparatively easy questions put 
upon a Sabbath afternoon, came one which 
fairly puzzled the juveniles. 

‘< What,” asked the teacher,“ are the wages 
of sin?”’ 

There was considerable hesitation among 
the pupils, and an elder lad being present the 
teacher turned to him and repeated the ques- 
tion: 

“John, my lad, can you tell me what are 
the wages of sin?” 

After a pause of consideration, John, with 
a glance ot intelligence, replied: 

““ Well, sir, I canna tell for certain—but— 
‘what should you say to eighteen penge a day 
and find yourself?’ 


Tue following story is almost as suspicious 
as most green turtle soup, but it is too goou 
to passby: ‘During the last administratior, 
Butler, Blaine, and Evarts sat together in 
friendly confab at a dinner com any. Secre- 
tary Evarts—a high liver—smacked his lips 
over the terrapin stew, and turning to Butler, 
asked: ‘General, how much would it cost a 
year to have terrapin for dinner every day?” 
An estimate was made. ‘But, General, I can- 
not afford so expensive a luxury, and yet I 
would exceedingly like to treat myself and 
my friends to this delicacy-daily. You who 
are so experienced in framing bills and engi- 
neering them through Congress, can you not 
smuggle through an appropriation providing 
the Secretary of State with funde sufficient to 
supply his larder with this delicious viand?” 


‘ The terrapin is a slow animal, is it not, Mr. 
Secretary?” ‘ Yes,General, proverbially slow.’ 
‘ Well,’ said Butler, musingly, ‘Ithink we 
might introduce and pass such a provision un- 
der the head of stationary.’ ”’ 





“JosH BILLINGS’ WisDoM.—The man who 
gets bit twice by the same dog is better adapt- 
ed for that kind of business than any other. 
There is a great deal of religion in this 
world that is like a life-preserver,—only put 











0 the heat of the bear’s stomach 
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Mexico. 


port measures entirely at variance with 


on at the moment of danger, and then put on 
half the time hind side before. 


our system of government. The assassin- | 


ner to take some wine as it passed around. | 


Experience is a school where a man learns 
what a big fool he has been. 

The man who doesn’t believe in any here- 
after has got a dreadfully mean opinion of 
himself and his chances, 

_ There are two kinds of fools in this world: 
those who can’t change their opinions, and 
those who won't. 

A good doctor is a gentleman to whom we 
pay $3 a visit for advising us to eat less and 
exercise more, 

Out in the world men show us two sides to 
their characters; by the fireside only one. 





‘‘YeEs,”” exclaimed Mrs. Montague, as she 
pinned the last ‘‘rag” on the clothes line and 
settled down to a tete-a-tete over the rear 
fence with her neighbor, Mrs. Bangerhar’ 
“My husband is smart enough at home, but 
when he goes out in society he’s very quiet. 
Now, why’s husband like a kerosene lamp?’ 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Bangerhar, hesitatingly, 
running a hair pin through her glossy locks, 
as if in search of an answer, ‘‘I suppose be- 
cause he is apt to blow you up.”’ 

‘‘Not much,” returned Mrs. M., “‘he’s ac- 
quainted with me.” ' 

“Tt isn’t because he gets full, is it?” 

“Oh, no,’’ exclaimed Mrs. M., impatient- 
ly. ‘* You're awful stupid this morning. I 
guess you’ll have to ‘call’ me.” 

“Well, then, Iresign!” ejaculated Mrs. B. 
‘* Why is he like a kerosene lamp?’ 

‘*Well, you see, he never shines when he 
goes out,” and Mrs. M., walked off with the 
air of a conquerer and the clothes-basket. 





Chaff. 
A satirical inn-keeper in Wytheville, Va.,. 


advertises his house as “the only second 
class hotel in the world,” 


An unlucky person remarked on being ask- 
ed what he cleared on a certain speculation. 
“Nothing but my pockets.” 


The other day a big Cornishman knocked 
a three story house down with a single blow 
ofahammer. He was an auctioneer. 


— Bridget being told to put a little nutmeg in- 
to the rice pudding, picked out the smallest 
one in the box and threw it in. ; 


‘See here, waiter,’’ said Cauliflower, push- | 
ing away his egg-cup with disgust, ‘‘ I don’t 
Mey to count chickens before they are hatch- 
ed. 7 


When some men swap off their wives for an 
old gun and $5 to buot. it is humiliating to the 
sex to think that some cows recently sold for 
? 


Some men are always trying to begin at 
the top, unmindful of the fact that it is all 
folly to shingle the house until after the cel- 
lar has been dug. 


A Canada farmer discovered a pit containing 
500 skulls.. Must have been the site of an 
ancient theatre to have had so many dead 
heads in the pit. 


Said Muggins tohis Sarah—‘‘ Why, do you 
now I wasa perfect fool when I was a boy?”’ 
Said Sarah to Muggius (sweetly)—“‘ How little 
you show your age.”’ 


An article inan agricultural paper is called, 
‘How to Eat Strawberries.’”’> A man who 
doesn’t know how toeat strawberries should 
be compelled to live on dried apples and salt 
mackerel. : 


Ffty thousand women are needed in Arizona 
atonce, and no questions asked.——New Haven 
Register. Then they won’tgo. They want 
to emigrate to a place where there’ll be one 
question asked.— Boston Post. 


A wealthy manufacturer of Connecticut 
having built an elegant mansion, and wishing 
to take a second wife, said to his architect:— 
‘‘ Which agrees best with a brick and brown 
stone, a brunette or a blonde?”’ 


‘* Ah, doctaw, does the yellow fevaw attack 
the highaw owdas?” asked an exquisite of a 
New Orleans physician. ‘‘ No,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘‘but it’s death on fools, and you’d 
better leave the city immediately.’’ 


Alittle boy entered a fish market the other 
day, and seeing for the first time a pile of lob- 
sters on the counter, looked intently at them 
for some time, when he exclaimed: ‘‘Them’s 
the biggest grasshoppers I’ve ever seen.”’ 


Aman who was fishing for trout in the Tion- 
esta years ago, so the story runs, caught his 
hook on a bag of gold and brought it safely to 
shore. Ashe lookedat the gold he sadly said: 
“Just my luck; never could catch any fish ”’ 


Simply to take a little of the pride and su- 
periority out of the fair ones, will they permit 
us to call their attention to the fact that all 
the angels mentioned in the Bible are male 
angels? There are no female angels on re- 
cord. 
Esthetic young lady: ‘‘ By the way, Mr. 
Gosoftly, have you read Bascom’s ‘ Science of 
Mind?” ** N-n-aw. I’m not reading much 
nowadays. i ~ my time in original 
thought.”? Asthetic young lady (with sym- 
pathy): ‘* Howvery dreary, to be sure.”’ 


People who live remote from the seashore 
can make a good artificial clam by rolling a 
piece of soap in sand and ashes, and eating it 
when it is about half cool. This is rather 
better than the real clam, bu: it will give the 
inlanders an approximate idea of the luxury. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Village postmaster to his wife: ‘‘ Here is 
@ postal card to Mr. Jones saying that his 
brother and five children will be here on Sat- 
urday. Now, keep that card back till then, 
and I will be atthe depot; and when they find 
no one to meet them I will take them over 
for $3. 


In a restaurant: 
Customer— Waiter, give me some mis- 
takes.” 
Waiter--‘‘Steaks? What kind of steaks, 
sir?” 
Customer—“ Mistakes—mistakes in spell- 
” 


Waiter--“ Dunno what you mean, sir. We 
hain’t got none.”’ 


Customer—‘‘ Well, confound you, what do 
you put them on the bill of fare for, then?”’ 


Che Household. | 


TO IRON OR NOT TO IRON. 

















One of our Householders says: ‘‘ Don’t 
iron while you bake.” Another says, ‘‘ Al- 
ways iron while baking.” A third voice 
from New England says, ‘‘Don’t iron at 
all,” and with a cross baby and the ther- 
mometer at a demoralizing height, I vote 
with the last. For some years I have 
practised folding sheets, pillow-slips, plain 
underwear, dish-towels, etc., when taken 
from the line, have spared myself many an 
hour’s hard work in this way and am cer- 
tain that we are ail just as healthy and 
comfortable as though every wrinkle had 
been smoothed out. When a woman has 
to fill the place of nurse, laundress, cook, 
seamstress and hostess, as so many of us 
do, is it any wonder that she reaches the 
age of fifty, with, as Fanny Fern said, 
‘only one front tooth left and a back bent 
the shape of the letter C;” all joyousness, 
all grace of mind and person rubbed out by 
the endless scouring, cooking and pleat- 
ing, a great deal of which was not neces- 
sary for any purpose except to save her- 
self from being called by malicious tongues 
lazy or a sloven. Not lou.g since I was 
talking with an intelligent, vigorous old 
lady, who regretted that niothers should 
lose so much of the pleasure they might 
take with their children if they only had 
the time. She said: ‘‘ Mothers should 
have time to play, time to read and time 
to think In looking back Ican see where 
I deprived my children of a great many 





innocent pleasures, because they came to 


me when I was hurried and tired and I 
refused their requests because it was easier 
to say ‘no’ than ‘yes’ and I had no time 
to stop and think.” Now, on the shady 
side of eighty she has little else to do but 
think, and feels sad to see so many mothers 
repeating. her mistakes. Farther on, in 
the same conversation, she spoke of some 
of the modern “‘short-cuts” in work, and 
regretfully estimated what the little time 
gained by their adoption might have 
amounted to had she only “‘thought she 
could do so.” 

Well, it seems to be a law of nature that 
the kitchen floor must grow dark and the 
cook stove light 1n color, and I for one am 
not going to do much battle with the ven- 
erable dame. 

A. L. L. Thanks for your kind words for 
the ‘‘New Member.” As for Beatrix, I 
still have faith that, as Joe Gargery said of 
his father, she is ‘‘ good in ’er ’art,” and if 
she doesn’t love babies, it is only because 
she has never seen our little ‘‘ Frances.” 
You think I will find some advice. Bless 
you, I find that every woman who has ever 
raised a baby feels competent to give full 
advice on the subject, and I had only to 
mention my inexperience to receive so 
many suggestions in regard to warmth and 
air, so many recipes for ‘‘teas” and 
‘‘washes” that I thought of writing a 
book, but refrained from the task because 
I knew that my better half, like ‘‘ Josiah,” 
would refuse to hire any one to read it. 

A.H. J. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A BOOK. 


‘‘ March 18, 1881. — Finished reading 
‘The Mill On The Floss’ to-day. Meta- 
physical, sad, painful.” This outline of 
those ‘impressions stands recorded in my 
diary. If I add somewhat of thoughts, 
light and shade, may the sketch be placed 
in our Household curriculum? 

First, then, I was often wearied with 
those four Dodson women. Many times 
I Jaid the book aside, fairly dreading to 
take it up again, lest I find myself visa vis 
with them. They are not ‘‘ strong minded ” 
enough to suit my fastidious taste! I 
would skip nothing, however, and so like 
a martyr I went through them. But there 
was not variety enough in the whole pack 
to make a respectable meal for an average 
tramp! Therefore, you may judge of my 
surprise and delight when on perusing 
that beautiful opening chapter of book 4th 
T learned that my authoress was not a whit 
less wearied and bored by them than I. 
But she must present them, faithful types 
of their class among women. 

In the girl Maggie Tulliver, metaphysi- 
cally, I find that which developed into 
what we have come to know as the woman 
George Eliot. This girl’s inner life is no 
fancy sketch, and all the characters and 
scenes in the book, with the exception of a 
few wrought out, at and towards its clos- 
ing, are drawn so true to life and to life’s 
bitter, rasping, cruel, stubborn, heart- 
breaking stupidity, that I lay it aside when 
finished, oppressed not so much with a 
sense of loss as of lack in everything that 
goes to make up the sum of our earthly 
possessions. And nowhere within the 
book do I meet the warm glow of that 
faith which is an anchor to the soul. That 
reaches within the ‘‘ vail,” laying fast hold 
upon that which is perfect, thus it is 
that I say again and still more emphati- 
cally of this most tender and touching 
story—metaphysical, sad, painful. 

E. L. NYE. 
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OUR CELEBRATION. 





The Fourth of July comes but once a 
year and our little towns of Sligo and 
Slotown determined for once to havea 
celebration. The brass band from Hud- 
dlesville had offered their services and the 
choir, who had a wide spread fame, had 
been practising patriotic airs for weeks 
and were fairly boiling over with enthu- 
siasm, and the Hon. Mr. Sprachen would 
deliver an oration. 

The day came, cloudless and cool, a 
gentle breeze was blowing and everything 
promised fair for an enjoyable time. Cot- 
ton’s grove had been selected as the place 
of meeting, and at an early hour the peo- 
ple began to assemble. Committees were 
at work loading the tables with the varied 
delicacies brought, and mixing that de- 
iicious compound called lemonade, while 
eager crowds watched every movement 
with anxious faces. 

But now the clang and blare of the 
music is heard and the procession appears, 
headed by the band, escorting the orator 
of the day, and the throng hasten to find 
seats while they listen to his finished, im- 
pressive speech. The band after giving 
us Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, etv., 
subsided and the choir opened the fun by 
singing an original piece by Miss Smiler, 
entitled, ‘‘Oh, Ain’t we Kings and Queens 
Ourselves,” This was tremendously ap- 
plauded, and at the close the Hon. Mr. 
Sprachen was introduced by the chair- 
man, Mr. Sprawl, Esq., and delivered his 
oration, which we give as near verbatim 
as Mr. Goosequill could render it, but no 
one could do full justice to the thrilling 
eloquence and burniog patriotism of the 
talented speaker. 

‘Feller citizens and ladies,” said he, 
‘‘no, ladies and feller citizens, (fer the 
ladies, bless ’em, always will get ahead of 
us, 80 we might better put ’em there), to- 
day we celebrate the birth-day of this 
great Yankee nation. Mor’n a hundred 
years ago our great and beautiful bird of 
liberty got mad, and snappin’ his teeth 
declared he’d be free; that no Jack nor 
Lily of furrin growth should compel him 
to roost in any particular spot, or slick 
down his feathers when he wanted to 
spread ’em, nor should they have one bean 
from his garden without payin’ for it. 
Then the great men of them times hur- 
rahed forthe Eagle and got their backs 
up and went to Congress and made Gen. 
Washington boss ofthearmy. You know 
he was a warrior from a little feller, and 
killed his father’s cherry tree with his 
little hatchet, and didn’t le about it 
neither, and his father told him he might 
kill ’em all'if he wouldn’t tell a lie. 

‘Well, you al! know how it came out, 
how our mighty Eagle knocked the spots 
off the British Lion and made him cry 
‘pecavi,’ which means ‘you’ve whipped 





me, confound you, I give up.’ So, you 


—- 
see, we got the victory and made George 
president of our new, plucky little nation. 
He done firstrate, too, seein’ he had every- 
thing to do for the first time, and manu- 
facture them ‘precedents’ that bother 
later chiefs so much; but in doin’ this he 
had a good deal of cheek in one thing, for 
when he had been president a couple of 
times he got tired and quit, and writ a 
long letter to the people, sayin’ it would 
bea bad thing for the country for anyone 
to be president longer than he had been. 
Now, feller citizens, I’d bet my bottom 
dollar that George was the greatest and 
best man that ever lived, but between you 
and me, I think this wes a little mean. If 
he'd had it long enough to suit him, why 
not let the others do the same, and stay as 
long as they wanted to, if the people 
wanted ’em? Now, if we have a good 
manu there, and want him to stay, hear 
the howling; ‘precedent,’ they holler! 
‘Twon’t do! Gen. Washington said .se!” 
I think ifa man does a nice thing we 
should copy it, but not follow foolish ex— 
amples, no matter how wise a man sets 
‘em. If we must follow Washington’s 
sayin’s and doin’s, all our presidents must 
own slaves and marry rich widders, and 
not worry them with extry children. 
‘But Gen. Washington said so, and think 
of the tremendous power the president 
has! Give him a third term and he'll 
make himself president for ever.’ I think 
this is all fol-de-rol, for his power is as 
great the first year as it ever is, and some— 
body will smoke this out and we’ll havea 
king betore we know it. Better lop off 
some power and Keep a good man as long 
as youcan. I don’t know how it may be 
with you, feller citizens, but as“fer me 
give liberty to vote for the man I want to, 
or give me some terbacker.” 
He sot down, the bind played the Star 
Spangled Banner and the choir sung 
‘*Why Can’t We All United Be.” Some 
laughed, for the soprano was an old maid 
and the choister an old bach. The front 
part of the oration was applauded to the 
skies, but the last part displeased some. 
But we had a good time and a good din- 
ner, and maybe next year we'll try again 
and have some fire works to top off with. 
AL. L. 
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Cleaning Kerosene Barrels. 


A correspondent of the Rural Worla 

thus thforms an inquiring public how to 

render kerosene barrels fit for other pur- 

poses. The editor of that paper comments 

on the process, saying it reminds him of 

the man who finally succeeded in shearing 

a pig, but reported the ‘‘ wool didn’t pay 

for the trouble.” It sometimes happens, 

however, that necessity requires the use of 

such barrels, in which case it is well to 

know how to put them in proper order: 

‘‘Take the barrels soon after being 

emptied, and a month, or two months, or 

a year, for that matter, in advance of 

wanting to use them, knock in the poorest 

head, remove the pieces, drain out the 

kerosene, if any remains in the barrel, set 

the barrel on end and put a small wisp of 
hay, paper or shavings in it, and set it on 

fire. When the barrel has become well 

charred on the inside, turn it upside down 

to smother the blaze. Reverse the barre! 
as soon as possible to preven‘ catching fire 
of its own accord, and allow it to stand 
open, end up toair. After well cleaned 
from smoke, fill with water, and each day 
for a week, pour in water to cause an even 
overflow. At the end of that time remove 
the charred scale by scraping, and giveit 
a thorougb brushing with an old broom or 
its equivalent. Thoroughly scald, and 
rinse your barrel, air it, and put in a new 
head of seven-eighths pine or other suitable 
material and you can use it for syrup ex— 
cept it be hot, which, of course, should not 
be done with any barrel. We have treat- 
ed them inthis manner and found no ob- 
jections, except only to keep the usual 
‘blue’ color from rubbing off. The only 
secret is to keep the hoops tight, and es— 
pecially when burning it out.” 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN 


le ERS 
Dry Goods Retailers, 
First Semi-Annnal 


CLEARING SALE 


In order to reduce our stock 
before inventory and not carry 
over Spring and Summer Goods, 
we shall on 


MONDAY, JUNE 20th, 


offer our Entire Stock of Season- 
able Goods at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. Tee Goods are New and 
Desirable, «...d we propose to keep 
our stock fresh by clearing up 
each season. Parties wanting 
anything in Spring and Summer 
Goods will find this sale just what 
we advertise, a Clearing Sale, and 
prices are put upon the goods to 
move them. We offer a line of 
Black Silks at lower prices than 
ever before sold in Detroit. Gent's 
Neckwear regardless of Cost. 
Summer Silks and Dress Goods, 
Mantillas, Cloaks, Sacques, Hav- 
erlocks and Ulsters at bargain 
prices. All Spring and Summer 
Underwear marked down low. 


165 & 167 Woodward Ave., 


TO THE LADIES. 


Any reader of the Farmer wishing to have 
Goods, Millinery, etc., etc., purchased in De 
can be accommodated by sending a list of 











they require, with full directions as rds quan- 
tity, colors, or any other points desived’ $0 viebed, 
dersigned. Samples and prices will be furni 


and orders sent attended to with care wc ape 
ness, Orders for goods must be accompanied 
check*on Detroit banks, post-office money-order ar 
eash in reg stered letter. Correspondence will ze 
ceive prompt attention. References furnished, 


MISS L. THORBURN, 
263 East Larned St., Detroit, 
&@™ Orders forsamples must be accompanied by 





three cent stamp to pay return postage, 





